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‘I shall never envy the honours which wit and learning bestow in any other cause, if I can be numbered among those who give ardour to virtue and confidence to truth.” 


OFFICE, Chestnut-street. 
Price Two Dollars and fifty cents, payable in advance. Un- 
paid letters not taken from the post-office. 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 
THE EVENING STAR. 


Oh! sweetly shines the summer sun, 
When heaven from clouds is free, 
And brightly gleams the moonlight on 
Field, rock, and forest tree. 
But to the peusive heart of love, 

Oh sweeter tian these by far, 
It is with devious step-to rove 
Beneath the evening star! 


To others give the festive hall, 
Where wine-cups shine in light; 

‘The music of the crowded ball, 
With beauty’s lustre bright: 

But give to me the lonely dell, 
Oh sweeter than these by far, 

Where pine tiees wave, and wateys swell, e 
Beneath the evening star. 


The days are past that 1 have seen, 
And ne’er again shall see, 

When nature, with a brighter green, 
O’erspread the field and tree; 

Though joyless not the present day, 
Yet sweeter than it by far, 

*Tis on the past to muse, and stray 
Beneath the evening star! 


For all the future canot give 
What spareless time has reft, 
And, Jessy, since thou ceased to live, 
A vacant world is left. 
I turn me to my days of love, 
The sweetest on earth by far, 
And oft in thought with thee I rove % 
Beneath the evening star! 


TALES. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. } 


LEGEND OF THE LAKE. 
[Concluded.} 

Wright, who had remained unseen from his being 
low on the surface of the water, doubted not that 
this was Jones. Hurrying to the village, he roused 
up three of the most active of his neighbours, to as- 
sist him in securing Jones and the reward. The 
canoe was so unsteady that more than two could not 
sit erect—the others were obtiged to stretch them- 
selves on the bottom. Upon reaching the landing 
place, they crept silently towards the house. The 
chief apprehension was, that a large watch dog, 
which they knew belonged to the house, should give 
the alarm. This did not, however, oceur. Window- 
shutters in this primitive country were unknown—a 
light was shining through the wirdows of the set- 
ting room. They were curtained  carefully—but 
there was a small aperture left, through which 
Wright and his associates could survey the interior 
ofthe room. Their victim was sitting before a bla- 
zing fire—his wife by his side, and his children fond- 
lingupon him. The watch dog, whose vigilance had 
been so much feared, was seated upon his haunches 
upon the hearth, looking his master wistfully in the 


|| commission and hanged. He met his fate with for- 


|| his cattle in the field by the road-side, at some dis- 


| The same night he was placed in a waggon, and car- 


possessed by the British. The house and land be- 


| 


face. A pair of pistols were lying on the table. It 
was apparent that he had snatehed a visit of but a 
few hours to his family, and intended to be gone be- 
fore break of day. Each of the party being armed 
with a musket, they were about to thrust them thro’ 
the glass and.demand a surrender on the pain of in- 
stant death, when fortune favouring them, they heard 
the servant boy ordered to procure more fuel. The 
wood-pile, they *knew, was at some distance from 
the house; they, therefore, concealed themselves be- 
hind an angle of the building until the boy had pass- 
ed: They then entered, with noiseless footsteps, the 
outer door, which the boy had left open, and passing 
through the hall, they found the inner door also par- 
tially open. One of the party, with a sudden bound, 
pounced upon the pistols and secured them. The 
others seized Jones—he was athletic, and struggled; 
hard before he was subdued,*leaving many marks of 
his powerful.grasp. Not an exclamation, however 

escaped his lips: but his wife and children shrieked, 
incessantly, and falling on their knees begged for 
mercy in the most piteous manner. Securing Jones 
with cords which had been provided for that purpose, 
they were about leading him to the canoe, when his 
wife requested permission to follow him. Jones now 
spoke for the first time; saying she must remain with 
her children, and that he hoped all would end well. 


ried to Albany; and shortly after tried by a military 


titude. My narrator informed me that the day after 
the execution, towards night, as he was foddering 


tance from the village, he saw a carriage coming 
along the road—the end of a coffin could be seen 
projecting out in front, and Jones’ wife and children 
were sitting in it dissolved in tears. He was buried 
privately in the village grave-yard. Shortly after, 
his family left their dwelling. Whither they went 
is unknown; but it is supposed to New-York, then 


came a forfeiture to the state. It was granted to 
some person who never visited it; and being deser:- 
ed it fell into decay. 


Wright related, that shortly after the departure 
of Jones’ family, returning as before down the lake, 
late at night, he saw a light in the sitting room of 
the house; knowing that the house was uninhabited, 
this caused him to quake; and his terror was comple- 
ted when he beheld a figure advance from the bush- 
es, look cautiously around, and then enter the house 
precisely as he had seen Jones on the night of the 
capture. In an agony of fear, he applied his whole 


shore, he did not stop running until he reached his 
father’s house. Nor did he feel secure until he had 
smuggled himself into a warm feather bed. He never 
again went near the lakeafterdark. But the report 
that thé house was haunted, did not prevent the 
neighbours from carrying off such portions of the 
buildings as their necessities or convenience requir- 
ed. Indeed, some attributed the whole of the ghost 
story to the fumes of liquor of which Wright partook 
very freely while the reward money lasted. These 
depredations, aiding the ravages of time, have scarce- 
ly left one stone upon another. Twenty-three or four 
years after these events,a young gentleman came 
to the village inn. Leaving his horse, he walked out 
and was seen lingering aroundthe ruin. He inquir- 
ed the way to the grave-yard. A curious rustic de- 
termined to watch him. He went directly to the 
spot where Jones had been buried, and occupied him- 
self in pulling up the thistles with which it was over- 
grown, and after the work was finished seated him- 
self upon a stone and wept. The same day he left 
the village, and was heard of no more. The villa- 
gers remarked that his age corresponded with that 
of Jones’ eldest son. 

After hearing this narrative, I visited the grave- 
yard. It wassurronnded with a rude wall of moss- 
grown stones. Pursuing the directions given me, I 
found the grave I sought. Notwithstanding the pious 
care of the former visitor, it was again overgrown 
with thistles; by the decay of the coffin, the ground 
had fallen in, and a small depresssion of the earth 
was all that marked the traitor’s grave. 


[For the Philadelphia Album.] 


NEGLECTED GENIUS, 
[Concluded. } 


It was a beautiful summer’s evening, that I visit- 
ed the grave of one, who had been to me the dearest 
of friends. The heavens were composed of the pur- 
est blue, with white clouds beautifully spotted like 
snow-flakes around the moon, which had lit her full 
round Jamps in the midst of the heavens, and was 
smiling clear, and saintlike, from her silent tenement. 
As I passed along a green verdant lane, where the 
gem of night was spreading her silver net work, the 
wind breathed fin low whispering notes amid the 
hanches that swept around me. I at length reached 
the tomb, a simple white marble rose above the 
mound of earth, and told to the passing traveller, 
that there the formof Henry Cecil reposed. I stood 


strength to the paddle, until, at last, giving a despe- H amidst the stillness and solitude of nature, with the 


rate push, he lost his hold of it so that it could not be 
recovered. He instantly sprung into the water, al- 
though it was freezing so fast as nearly to impede 


soft moonlight playing on the flowers that garlanded 
his grave, and the deep blue sky spread above me, 
and thought upon the fate of him, who died in the 


the progress of the canoe, and making his way to the brightness of youth. Endowed with a towering ge- 


ow. 
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nius, with fine and exquisite sensibilities, he was 
early marked out for trial and the grave. I loved 
him in the purity of boyhood, for we pursued togeth- 
er the same tasks, and partook of the same sports.— 
Memory still delights to dwell on these scenes.— 
Methinks I again see the white wall of the village 
school, standing on the well known green, which oft 
has re-echoed with our childish merriment. But even 
in childhood, the same feelings marked his mind, 
that swayed his hours of manhood. He would fre- 
quently steal away from the boistering sports, to the 
Lrown shade of the forest, or to the beetling cliff that 
heard the thunder of the ocean. There would he 
indulge in the dreams of fancy, and give colour and 
shape to the shadows, that flitted across his soul.— 
His mind was a little world of itself, where the sun- 
light of genius threw the magic of splendour over the 
landscape of fancy, and the flowers of hope, and the 
clear fountains of happiness, forever spread an eter- 
nalspring. Forms the most lovely arose at his com- 
mand, he breathed intothem the breath, and gave 
them the rich colouring of life, and they sprang into 
existence, as fresh and bright, as the young rose-bud 
beneath the soft touch of summer. If sometimes 
the cloud of affliction would rise in his heaven, it 
was succeeded by the rainbow of hope, and all again 
was joy and happiness. But soon the bright ring of 
boyhood, enlarged in the broad bosom of manhood, 
and the world drew more near to his eyes. I was 
the companion of his childhood, I was now the friend 
of his youth. He had listened to the song of hope, 
and viewed her form glowing with her magic cd- 
lours, but now he was doomed to feel that dreary des- 
olation of the heart, which springs from disappoint- 
ment and grief. He had hardly entered into the cir- 
cle of manhood, ere his affectionate parents were re- 
moved by death, and he was left to the cold bleak of 
poverty. By the friends who had expressed the high- 
est admiration for his genius, he was now neglected, 
and alone in the world without parents or kindred, 
he was by mankind almost deserted. I endeavour- 
ed to cheer and eonsole him, but he seemed too deep- 
ly sunk in the abyss of sorrow, to hear even the voice 
of friendship. He was not formed to stem the tor- 
rent of distress, and when he saw the long dreary 
vista of poverty and neglect before him, his heart 
felt that sickness, which death alone can cure. The 
fancy place of his soul, that had held so many treas- 
ures, and so often thrilled to the music of his thoughts, 
was now in ruins, where despair shrieked her mel- 


ancholy notes, and sorrow brooded in awful desola- 
tion. 


The change from prosperity to adversity, from ad- 
miration to neglect, was too much for his soft and 
gentle spirit. Sometimes would he pour out the feel- 


ings of his soul in poetry the most beautiful and sub- 
lime, that like a strain of exquisite music, would 
steal o’er the passions of this work-day world, and 
there be forgotten. But the wound was festering 
in his heart, and ere long the body of Henry Cecil 
was stretched in the embrace of death. 


It was a lovely #fternoon in summer, that I follow- 
ed the form of my friend, to the habitation appointed 
forall. A few light fleecy clouds floated in the still 
azure of the sky, and seemed to be the habitations 
of spirits, watching the return of “ashes to ashes 
dust to dust.” We approached the churchyard, an 
air of solemn tranquillity floated around the landscape, 
and the breeze bore along, the long toll of the bell, 
which was ushering to earth the body of our unfortu- 
nate friend. As the coffin descended in the dark and 
silent grave, and I heard the damp heavy clodsrattle 
on the lid, my heart beat with an agony too deep for 


words. When all was finished, and the funeral train 
had departed, I threw myself on the earth, tears 
deep and uncontrolled burst from my eyes. In the 
intenseness of my grief, I called upon him who,could 
no more hear, I embraced the cold mound that held 
all that was dear to me, all the passed thronged upon 
my memory, and my brain burned almost to madness. 
Tears have flown away, and the scenes of the world 
have gathered around me, yet I shall never forget 
him, the friend of my childhood—my heart still bleeds 
for bim, who died in the blaze of genius, and the 
light of youth. Although he stood sublime in intel- 
lect, yet he perished beneath the frowns of poverty, 
and the winter of neglect. 

Go into the world, and you will find many buffet- 
ing the billows, and endeavouring to urge their frail 
barks over the tempestuous fury, until at last the 
helm is resigned to despair, and they sink in the dark 
abyss of destruction. Yes many,very many, who 
would have inscribed their names on the golden arch 
of glory, and waked the lyre of poetry, with all the 
magic of inspiration, have descended beneath the 
+torm, to the cold and silent grave, “‘unwept unho- 
noured and unknown.” 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 


A TALE—BY L. E. LORIMER. 


About fifteen miles from St. Louis, on the Bon- 
homme road, is a lonely spot known by the name of 
the “‘ Haunted House.” For three miles around, there 
is not a human habitation, and the ruins of a chim- 
ney are the only signs of its having once been ten- 
anted. The stranger might pass it without giving it 
an enquiring glance, or once dreaming that this is the 
scene of unearthly gambols. But with the rustic 
who knows its history, it is far otherwise. No mat- 
ter how often he may have proved at a log-rolling or 
corn-shucking, that he is the “‘ best man in the settle- 
ment,” if he is compelled to pass the Haunted House 
after night-fall, he is no longer a -hero—his eye is 
turned with a fearful gaze to the dreadful spot, and 
his heart leaps to his throat at the rustling of a leaf. 

The story of the Haunted House is simply this.— 
Several years ago, a stranger, for reasons which no, 
one could fathom, selected this dreary place for a res- 
idence, and, notwithstanding it was the property of 
the United States, built upon it a large and neat cab- 
in. A small, ill-tended garden, was the only land 
that he redeemed from surrounding waste. The 
subsistence of himself and wife was procured from the 
nearest farmers. 

They had not resided here many months, before 
he was visited by a brother in deep decline of health. 

Too ill to labour, and too poor to purchase otherwise, 

the care and attention his case demanded, he had 
sought out his elder brother, with the fond hope that, 
under his roof, fraternal affection would soothe his 

pain, and rob his death bed of half its anguish. 

For many a weary mile, he had pursued his way 

through poverty and sickness; and when compelled 

to seek repose in some hospitable cabin, he looked 

upon its inmates, and thanked Heaven, that he, too, 

would soon have friends and a home. He found, in- 

deed, the house of his elder brother, but he found his 

brother a tiger. Instead of the kindness anticipat- 

ed, he received treatment, at the bare mention of 
which humanity would revolt. ; 

Let a relation of the last act of unkindness suffice 

the reader:—In the depth of winter they left him 

alone, and made a visit forty or fifty miles distant, 

when he was too sick to administer to his wants or 

scarce leave his bed. They had been absent severaly 


days, when some people, on their way to St. Louis, 


| country boy. Because 


ealled at the house, and found him without a fire, and 
destitute of food. They provided hima with wood, 
kindled a fire, and from their own stock cooked him 
some victuals; but he could not eat. Next day his 
brother and sister-in-law returned, and found, eas 
they expected, the hand of death was on him. 

In the spring following, they left that part of the 
country, and the house ever after stood tenantless. 
Although no legal investigations were made, the 
people around branded the treatment of the deceas- 
ed brother with the appalling name of murder. 

Three years after, a man who was passing one 
night, during a thunder storm, beheld the house in a 
blaze. Whether it was consumed by lightning, or, 
as many believe, by fires that belong not to earth, is 
left for the decision of others. 

Anincident occurred, last summer, connected with 
the Haunted House, that shows how extensive is the 
empire of superstition. A young gentleman of the 
country, who had often made merry with the tales 
of the epectre said to haunt the place we have men- 
tioned, started one day in August, to procure medi- 
cal assistence for the family of a neighbour. It was 
the middle of the afternoon when he reached &t. 
Louis. The physician promised, after having called 
upon twoor thre patients, to set out. ona frest 
horse, and overtalie him before he reached the River 
des Peres. The young man, soon after leaving St. 
Louis, took a wrong road,and saw night closing 
around him, black with a coming storm, as he struck 
into the Bonhomme Toad, a mile from the river. The 
horse he rode was a fine spirited animal, and dashed 
on, regardless of fatigue, as if he fally understood 
the ominous appearance of the Heavens. As the 
night advanced, the darkness seemed almost visible. 
Along the road there was no habitation to send its 
cheerful light across the waste, and dispel! the lone- 
liness of the solitary traveller by assuring him that 
human beings were near. 

In spite of his efforts to prevent it he felt a sensa- 

tion of fear creep over him when he found, by the 
flashes of lightning, that he was approaching the 
Haunted House. He attempted to sing, but so 
hoars@and sepulchral were the tones he emitted, 
that he Btarted at the sound of his own voice. In 
vain did he attempt, with arguments against the ex- 
istence of spectres, to reason himself into calmness 
the blast moaned among the branches of the solitary 
trees like a spirit of the air, and the vivid flashes of 
lightning wore a hue more dreadful than total dark- 
ness. An owl several times flitted across his path 
with the most piercing screams. To his affrighted 
fancy they seemed ominous, that some direful scene 
was near. His straining eyeballs were directed, 
with painful intensity, towards the place of blood, 
and his whole soul was wound up to the highest pitch 
of terror, when a flash of lightning displayed, just 
before him, a pale horse, and a rider upon it dressed 
in the habiliments of the dead. He uttered a wild 
scream, and in the next moment his head struck the 
earth. He awoke to conseiousness, but immediate- 
ly relapsed when he found himself clutched by the 
spectre. Soon after, he found himself moving thro’ 
the air, still firmly held in the phantom’s grasp. When 
reason returned again, he gazed around, and beheld 
faces and a room with which he was familiar. 
The Doctor, who rode a white horse, had taken 
off his coat, to enjoy what little coolness belongs to 
asultry evening in August. He bére him tothe 
nearest house, where his wild and incoherent ravings, 
of the Haunted House, will long be remembered. 


“ Why did Adam bite etre t said a schoolmaster toa 
be had no knife,” saigl the boy. 
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CUNIGUNDA AND HER LOVERS. 


Mrs. Russel in describing the Schneekoppe, a high 
mountain in Silesia, intreduces the followmg story: 


“On ascanty and bold projection of the rock, stand 
the ruins of the Kienaust, so separated on all sides 
from the body of the mountain by precipitous dells, 
except where a narrow ledge on the south connects 
it with the hill, that the rising of a single drawbridge 
must have rendered it utterly inaccessible. Enough 
of the outer wall still remains to preserve the memo- 
ry of the fair Cunigunda, equally celebrated for her 
eharms and her cruelty. She was the daughter and 
heiress of the lord of the Kienaust, and the most 
blooming of Silesian beauties. Her wealth and 
charms attracted crowds of knightly wooers to her 
father’s castle; but the maiden, like another Camilla, 
was entirely devoted to the boisterous exercise of 
the chase, in which she excelled many of her suitors; 
she would listen to no tale of love, and dreaded mar- 
riage as she dida prison. At Icngth, to free herself 
from all importunities, she made a solemn vow never 
to give her hand but to the knight who should ride 
round the castle on the outer wall. Now, this wall 
is not only too narrow to furnish a secure or pleas- 
ing promenade in any circumstances, but, through- 
out nearly its whole course, it runs along the very 
brink of hideous precipices, and, in one place, hangs 
over a frightful abyss, which, to this day, bears the 
name of Hell. The number of the lady’s wooers ra- 
pidly diminished. The more prudent wisely consid- 
ered that the prize was not worth the risk; the vain 
proposed themselves to the trial, in the hope that 
their presence would mollify Cunigunda’s heart, and 
procure a dispensation from the hard conditions; but 
_ the mountain-beauty was proof against all arts, and 
when the moment of danger come, the courage of 
the suitor generally gave way. History has not re- 
coerced the precise number of those who actually 
made the attempt; it is only certain that every one 
of them broke his neck, (as he well deserved,) and 
the lady lived on in her wild and virgin independ- 
ence. At length, a young and handsome knight ap- 
peared at the castle gate, and requested to be admit- 
ted to the presence of its mistress, that he might try 
his fortune. Cunigunda received him, and her hour 
was come, his manly beauty, the courtesy of his be- 
haviour, and his noble spirit, made her repent, for 
the first time, of the price which she had set upon 
her hand. Hawving received, in presence of the in- 
mates of the castle, her promise to become his bride 
fhe returned in safety from the trial, he rode forth 
to the wall, accompanied by the tears and wishes of 
the repentant beauty. . In a short time, a shout from 
the menials announced that the adventure had been 
achieved; and Cunigunda, exulting that she was con- 
quered, hastened into the court, which the triumph- 
ant knight was just entering, to meet his ardent ca- 
‘esses. But the knight stood aloof, gloomy and se- 
vere. “T can claim you,” said he; ‘but I am come, 
and I have risked my life, not to win your hand, but to 
wamble your pride, and punish your barbarity”—and 
‘hereupon he read her a harsh lecture of the cruelty 
snd arrogance of her conduct towards her suitors. — 
‘he spirit of chivalry weeps at recording, that he fi- 
nishedshis oration by giving the astonished beauty a 
box on the ear, sprung on iis saddle and galloped 
‘orth fromthe gate. It was the Landgrave Albert 
€ Thuringia, already a married man, and who had 


long trained his favourite steed to this perilous ex-|} 


erewse. The:memory of the ulterior fate of Cuni- 
gunda has not survived.” 


THE CORRESPONDENT, 
Nar 
FROM AN OFFICER IN THE U.S. NAVY. 


» [For the Philadelphia Album.] 
* NAPLES, June 10, 1826. 


On the 13th May, we left this place to visit the 
ruins of Pompeii, which are situated about fourteen 
miles distant. The road lay along the foot of Vesu- 
vius, through the village of Portica, a little town 


feet, the city of Herculaneum. After riding a couple 
of hours we arrived at Pompeii, obtained a guide, 
and were immediately led into a large square sur- 
rounded by a row of lofty pillars. Here were for- 
merly located the apartments of the Roman soldiers, 
near which are the Tragic and Comic theatres. The 
latter was built principally of marble, and is in ex- 
cellent preservation, On the floor is the following 
inscription in letters of brass: 


M. OCULATIUS, M. F. VERIUS. ITVR. PRO 

LUDICUS. 

A short distanee from this spot, rises the Temple 
of Isis, the basso relievos of which, with the paint- 
ings suspended upon the walls, are beautifully exe- 
cuted, and seem little impaired by the ravages of 
time. The Temple of Hercules, close by, remains 
in one irreparable heap of ruins. 


Leaving these scenes, we crossed over a vineyard, 
covering a portion of the city, to the amphitheatre 
appropriated to the combatsofthe gladiators. This 
building has been excavated; is of an oval form, and 
capable of containing from thirty to forty thousand 
spectators. Its length in the arena below is 253 feet, 
width 133 feet; but the uppermost part is at least 515 
feet in length, and 395 wide. On the walls that 
encircle the ring are paintings in fresco, depicting 
various eombats between the gladiators, as well as 
wild beasts. The cells in which these animals were 
confined still remain complete. On our return by the 
same path, we entered a street supposed to have 
been the largest one in the city, on each side of 
which were the dilapidated remains of ‘gorgeous 
palaces,” ornamented with paintings in fresco, and 
floored with beautiful mosaic. We shortly came to 
the Forum, near which are situated the Temples of 
Mercury, Venus, and Apollo. The former of these 
buildings is readily distinguished by its numerous in- 
scriptions; and the latter contain the fragments of 
many beautiful statues, interspersed with the capi- 
tals and broken columns of the various orders of ar- 
chitecture of which these temples were built. In that 
dedicated to Venus, we discovered an image wrapt 


|in a toga standing on its pedestal. It isthe only one 


which was discovered thus upreared, and for this 
reason has been permitted so to remain. Passing 
through many elegant buildings, we came to a tem- 
ple that had been recently excavated; the walls are 
nearly entire, and are embellished with paintings in 
fresco, the colours of which appear as bright and 
fresh as if they had been laid on within a week. No 
emblem or inscription could be discovered to identify 
the deity of the ancient mythology, to whom this 
temple was inscribed. On leaving this spot we pas- 
sed down a street where they were continuing the 
excavations. 
object of research. Many unbroken jars were scat- 
tered around, completely filled with ashes, which had 
once held a more inviting and valuable article. We 
now entered a street containing the shops of various: 
artists, which were ascertained by the paintings 


built upon the lava that covers, at the depth of sixty |/ 


A wine merchant’s store was the! 


In what had been an oil merchant’s storehouse, nu- 
merous oil jars were found. Among the remnants 
ofa baker’s establishment was, an oven, a dough- 
trough, and mills for grinding corn, still entire. In 
this shop was also found some bread with the ma- 
ker’s name upon it, and a quantity of wheat, which 
are exhibited’at the museum in Naples. After exa- 
mining a great many buildings, we passed out of the 
gates of the city, and came to the village of Dione- 
dos. This building is very extensive, and contains, 
among others of a smaller size, a beautiful picture of 
Diana, executed by an eminent artist; and the rooms 
for bathing are fitted up with a degree of luxury 
seldom seen in modern days. The gardens are ad- 
mirably ornamented with fountains and marble ba- 
sins for fish, &&c. The grounds are cultivated by the 
soldiers who guard the ruins of the uninhabited city. 
We viewed next the tombs. These are as perfect 
as when erected, and many of them are elegantly 
set off with basso relievo, bearing the inscriptions of 
the name, rank andsage of the individuals whose 
ashes they contain. Adjoining these tombs is a place 
for burning the dead, and some of the urns with the 
relics of the bodies, are pointed out as standing pre- 
cisely in the situation they have stood for a thousand 
years. 

On our return, we lingered away an hour at Por- 
tica, to view the palace formerly occupied by Murat. 
The apartments on the fitst floor are mostly filled 
with antiquities from Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
such as paintings, inscriptions, &c. One of the 
rooms contains a splendid painting of Bonaparte, in 
his imperial robes, besides portraits of the emperor's 
mother, of Murat and his two sons. The former of 
these is an effort from the pencil of Giran. Many of 
the apartments of the palace are floored with beau- 
tiful mosaic, taken from the ruined cities, and they 
are furnished in a most magnificent manner. From 
this palace we descended to view the excavation 
made on Herculaneum at the depth of seventy or an 
hundred feet. The guides lit their torehes, and a 
descent of about sixty steps brought us to the arena 
of the theatre. Thisis the only building shown at 
present, for-as soon as one street is opened and eve- 
ry thing valuable removed, it is immediately filled up 
with the rubbish taken from another. These re- 
movals of the lava are attended with incredible la- 
bour, it being almost as hard as iron, and adhering 
to the sides of the buildings like atough cement.— 
Ashort visit sufficed to satisfy our curiosity here, 
and we were glad to escape from this dark and drea- 
ry ruin to the light of the sun, and purer atmosphere. 
In the evening we returned to Naples, and visited the 
theatre of St. Carlos, which is said to be the most 
magnificent in Europe. The king of Naples was 
one of the audience. He has the same description 
of countenance which characterises the family of the 
Bourbons, the most striking expression of which is 
stupidity. I will write you again the first opportuni- 
ty. Farewell. 


CALORIC. 
To the principle of caloric, metals owe their mal- 


leability and ductility, for in very intense artificial 
colds, the ‘most ductile metals, such as gold, silver, 
and lead, lose their malleability and become brittle. 
To show likewise with what inconvenience a small 
deviation from the order of nature would be attend- 
ed, it may be remarked, that caloric is one of the 
weakest of alf known affinities; and it is owing to 
this circumstance that organized bodies have no dif- 
ficulty in separating a sufficient portion from the sub- 
stances around them, and securing to themselves the 


| on the walls, or the instruments found within them.’ 


quantity necessary for their wants. 
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[For the Philadelphia Album. ] | She look’d like Niobe, as if -! fully trimmed with moss roses attached to loops |ous instance of the transcendency of literary 


MY SECOND LOVE. 


I’ve heard * there’s a dream of early years, 
And it never comes again!” ' 

But the tale’s untrue, for as burning tears 
Will spring from a second flame— 


Perception from her mind was flowing, 
The power of that look was brief, - 
And madness in its stead was glowing! — 
Lucinda, in her fitful dreams, 
Call’d wildly on her lover’s name, 


And tho’ life seem‘d to be wrapp’d in the first—| And oft, among her maniac screams, 


With the second I thought my heart would 


burst! 


{! had roam’d away to another land, 
Till my bosom ceas’d its aching; 
Till my blighted hopes un a foreign strand 
From their trance of grief were breaking— 
And I nerv’d my soul with a draught of pride, 
And the memory of my first love died! 


The daughters of Italia’s spring 

Are beautiful to strangers’ eyes; 
They have a classic symboling, 

Which lives beneath theie sunny®skies, 
And then a something seems to fling 

The innocence of butterflies 


The sound of “Oh! my mother!” came; 
And then her eyes shed wilder beams, 
And shook convulsively her frame, 
Till, finally, the flowing streams 

Of life were chill’d in every vein! 


Of beauty—when it turns to clay, 

And all its living dyes have faded; 
Before the wanness of decay, 

‘And every smile, but death’s, is faded— 
I cannot, no, I cannot sing, . 
For every pulse of joy is sleeping; 

My soul in grief is rioting— 

My love is dead—and | am weeping! 


? 


| of rose colour gauze ribband, arranged pyramid- 


ally, and alternately placed at the upper and 
lower edges of the puffing; rose colour satin ro- 
leau beneath. Shaded rose-colour gauze sash 
fastened by an embossed goid buckle on the left 
side without bows, but having three ends of dif- 
ferent length, each terminated with a double 
bow. The hair is dressed in curls in front, 
with a plain and plaited band above, and a la 
couronne at the top; and belles du jour convo- 
vuluses are interspersed. Necklace and ear- 
rings of Neapolitan or seed beads, dispersed in 
a novel and tasteful style. White kid gloves, 
slashed at the top, and admitting pink satin 
ribband, which ties in a small bow. Bracelets 
formed of two chains of twisted gold, and fas- 
tened by a white comeltan clasp. Parisian gold 
chain and eye-glass. White satin shoes. 


BIOLINE. | = 


over military fame! 


But we must pass from considerations so 


animating to all who are attached to the pur- 
suit of letters, 

nation of the ma 
portant production. The first two hundred 
and seventy pages of the first volume are taken 
up with a preliminary narrative relative to 
the French Revolution—that terrible convul- 


brief and cursory exami- 
r and manner of this im- 


sion, which shook the civilized world to its 
centre, and oceasioned a greater amount of 
human suffering and destruction than ~ any 
other event recorded in history. The events 
of this dreadful tale, and the causes which 
produced them, have been related by so many 
well informed authors, that it was not to be 


expected that Sir Walter should very much 
enlarge our information on the subject. He 


has done, however, all that could be expected 
from a judicious and able writer in giving what 


can only be considered an abridgement of the 


Around their slightest actioning, 
To blend its hues with heaven’s dyes. 


The daughters of Italia’s clime 
Are light of soul and dark of mien; 
Their simplest whisper seems to chime 
Through lips that are a purple screen 
To pearls, that ne’er beneath the brine 
Of any rolling wave have been; a 
And all that’s syllabled in rhyme 
Of beauty may in them be seen. 


FASHION’S MIRROR. 


The Walnut-street theatre will open in a 
day or two, under the management of Mr. 
Cowell. Several ‘first rate performers have 
been engaged. 

-The Chestnut street 
ing in Washington. 

Park Theatre.—A great accession of talent 


company are perform- 


LEG history of such an eventful period. The facts 
‘=. \are well selected, and grouped together with 


: true graphical effect; and the man who pe- 


: = iruses them must be as devoid of sensation as 


the detestable Jacobins whom they describe 


were of humanity, if they do not make a strong. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 29, 1827, jand lasting impression on his mind in favour 


NEW AGENTS. 


Peter Mosey, Jr: 
Warren Young, Esq. 


of a solid government, armed for the support 
of social order, by just and wholesome laws,. 


Hamilton, N. Y- | which define the extent of the ruler’s power, and 
Warren, Ohio. 


restrain it within safe and known limits. The 


The Count of Florence had a child— 
A soul-transporting, tearful being— 
Whose glance was not accounted mild, 

Yet very beautiful in seeing; 
Her tresses on her brow were piled, 
Like curling clouds of gold on snow, 

Aud yet that maid had something wild, 
Which shone from out her lovely brow. 


The power of her beauty lay 
More in a mien of teuder sorrow/ 
Than any magic poets may 
From Iris’ dyes or sunbeams borrow: 
And though that virgin’s look was sad, 
The light of beauty through it blended, 
Seeining as if young pity had 
Upon its gentleness descended. 
The mystery of loveliness, 
Without the lights and shades of roses, 
A visioning as pure may press ; 
On brows where ardent thought reposes; 
May give a tinge of sweeter dye 
Than that of delicate carnation, 
And from the lip and through the eye 
* Unfold a fonder revelation. 


Lucinda’s eyes, and lips, and mouth, 
Were not like any thing of earth; 
Her breath was sweeter than the south, 
When singing at young roses’ birth; | 
Her brows were darkly beautiful, 
As rainbows garlanding the sun; 
Her lips were slightly curv’d, and full, 
And even there a justre shone. 


Lucinda’s heart was as a fount 
Of pity that was running over, 
Twas swelling with a large amount 
Of sorrow for a dying mother. 
And many an hour | gaz’d upon 
‘That gentle being’s tearful splendour, 
Unconscious that my heart was.won— 
The feeling came so sweetly tender. 
Her nature was too sensitive, - 
_ To dwell amonga world of mortals, 
For often she would sadly grieve, 


Till tears had swell’d her dark eye’s portals; 


Aud yet she scarce knew why she shed 


Those drops of wasting life, and sorrow; 
She oniy fear’d the silent dead 


~ Would claim her parent's form each mor- 


row! 
Her motner died—and then her grief | 
For many days wasoverswelling, 
And icould yield her no relief, 
_ Although my soul was passion’s dwelling. 


is expected at the Park Theatre next season, 
together with several new andattractive pieces. 
We have not yet heard the names of those ex- 
pected besides Mr. James Wallack, Miss Clara 
Fisher and Mr. Horn, the celebrated singer — 

“‘Mademviselle Sontag,” says the Journal des 
Debats, * rejects the title of an English Peer€ss 
and of an Ambassadress, in order to remain 
faithful to her glory and her music!” 

The theatre of the Ambigu Comique at Paris 
was destroyed by fire on the evening of the 13th 
ult. The play was over, and the audience dis- 
persed; when trying some fireworks that were to 
be used on a future occasion, some sparks 
caught in the upper part of the theatre, and the 
whole was soon reduced to ashes. One of the 
firemen, and one or two persons attached to 
the theatre perished in the flames. 


LATEST LONDON FASHIONS. 
(From Agkerman’s Repository of A. ts.] 

Carriace Costume.—Missolonghi dress of 
grass green silk barege, with an elegant shawl 
pattern border, of various colours, and nearly 
halfa yard deep: beneath is a flounce of grass 
green crape lisse, arranged in festoons. The cor- 
save hasa little fulness, and is straight across the 
bust; the sleeves are en gigot, with two rows of 
shawl pattern scallopped trimmings on the 
shoulders. Pelisse of tulle, with a white satin 
cording and scallopped blond lace at the edge; 
full behind, and terminating at the waiste, but 
extending below the ceinture in front; standing- 
up collar, confined by a ribband of royal pur- 
ple and gold slider, ornamented amulet cross 
suspended, reaching to the waist.’ White gros 
de NaplesSpanish hat; the brim very large, turn- 
ed up and slashed all round, the interstices-fill- 
ed up with green crape lisse, headed by rose- 
colour satin butions. On the right side of the 
ciown are placed some bell shaped feather flow- 
ers, and a plume of pink and white ostritch 
feathers, which fall over the front of the hat.— 
‘Phe hair is parted from the forehead, and in 
ringlets on each side. Gold filagree ear-rings 
and bracelets; silk barege azure scarf; yellow 
gloves ard shoes.” 

Batt Dress.—Frock of white crape lisse over 
a rose-colour satin slip; the corsage is full, and 
ornamented with pendant bows or loups of rose 
colour gauze ribband. ‘Phe sleevés are short 
| and fall, and the shoulders decorated with ep- 
| aulettes formed of loops similar to those that 
adorn the bust, only larger. The skirt has a 


Joel Lee, Esq. Ballstown Spa, N. Y. 
Jesse Baldwin, Jr. Newark, N. J. 


i Notes to Correspondents in our next. 


the French, with a Preliminary view of the 
French Revolution. By the author of Wa- 
verLeY, &c. 3 vols. 8vo. Philadelphia: Ca- 
rey, Lea & Carey, 1827. 


It may be doubted whether the annals of 
literature ever produced a bcok possessed of 
such powerful adventitious attractions in the 
names of its author and its hero, as this. A 


warrior by the most celebrated writer of mo- 
dern times. What circumstances can be bet- 
ter calculated to arouse attention in the read- 
ing world than are contained in the magical 
association presented to the ‘imagination by 
the bare mention of a book so designated? 
Every one feels that the story of no man that 
ever figured in real life can be more extraordi- 
nary, more interesting, or more instructive, 
than that of Napoleon; and there are but few 
who will not acknowledge that there never was 
a writer better qualified todo that story justice, 
than Sir Walter Scott. It was, therefore, nat- 
ural that the public desire for this work should 
be unusually great; and we believe the Ame- 
rican publishers have found it such as suffici- 
ently to justify the very large impression of 
eleven thousand copies, of which the present 
edition consists. 

In producing this excitement of the public 
mind, in regard to this book, it is worth while 
to inquire whether the character of the he- 
ro or of the author has had the greater 
share. Such an inquiry, impartially made, 
we have no donbt would result in favour 
of the author, and the enviable superiority of 
first rate literary over first rate military fame, 
would be decisively established. We have not 
space to enter minutely into this question; but 
we shall mention one fact which, in our esti- 
mation, is in itself sufficient to settle it. There 
have been innumerable books published rela- 
tive to Napoleon’s career, and not a few of 
these are professed and formal biographies of 
this singular man. But which of thesé has ex- 
cited half the attention of this by the “ AurHor 
or WavVERLEY?” The charm evidently lies in 
the last three words. It‘is their potent influ- 
ence that has excited the public and produced 
the unprecedented phenomenon of a first edi- 
tion of thirty-three thousand large volumes, 


very deep and full puffing of crape lisse, taste- 


being printed from stereotype plates! A glori- 


The Life of Napoleon Buonaparte, Emperor of 


reflections interspersed through this part of the 
work, arise naturally and properly from the 
incidents; and the reasonings are, in our 
view, just and convincing. We are, perhaps, 
the more pleased at the liberal tone of these 
reasonings in respect to polities, because they 
proceed from one who has always been placed 
prominently among the tories of Great Britain. 
We have been so long in the habit @f consid- 
ering the political principles of the British to- 
ries as friendly to high-handed and despotic 
power, that when we read inthis book the 


biography of Buonaparte, by the author of strongly and repeatedly expressed sentiments 


Waverley, is*a history of the most celebrated |!" favour of representative government and 


popular rights, delivered by a writer long con- 
spicuous for his strict adherence to the tory 
faction, we could not but suspect that we mus} 
have misconceived the sentiments of that fac- 
tion, and that we did them wrong by con- 
founding thoir political creed, as they now en- 
tertain it, with that of their predescessors in 
the early half of the last century. But whe- 
ther we have done them wrong in this particu- 
lar or not, of this we are sure, that if the po- 
litical sentiments of the author of the work 
before us, be tory sentiments, we have met 
with many whigs who ought to be stationed 
in their ranks. Liberty and equality of rights» 
regulated and supported by firmly established 
laws, are more than once pronounced to be the 
greatest national blessings a people ean enjoy. 
But the wild and licentious ideas of liberty and 
equality which were set afloat by the French 
revolution, and to which all its horrors may be 
justly ascribed, are shown to be absurd in the- 
ory as they have proved themselves to be 
ruinous in practices Against them, indeed, 
Sir Walter embraces every fair opportunity to 
direct the whole force of that powerful reason- 
ing of which this book shows him to be so 
complete a master. We give the following 
extract, not only as an example of sound rea- 
soning, but because it is a fairly stated view 
of the causes which mainly contributed to the 
success of our own fortunate efforts in estab- 
lishing a republican form of government. 


“ Above all, before considering the,case of 
America as parallel with that of France, the 
statesman of the latter country should have 0- 
served one great and radical difference. In 
America, after the great change in theifsystem 
had been effected by shaking off the sovereignty 
of the mother country, the States arranged their 
new so as to make»the least possl- 
ple alteration in the,habits of their people.— 
‘They left to future and more convenient oppor 
tunity, what further innovations” this great 
change might render necessary; being more de 
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<irous to fix the general outlines of a firm and 


e. fect upon the members of the association to 


orderly government, although containing some | y shom they were addressed. To emulate each 


anomalies, than to cast all existing authorities 
loose, in order that they might produce a con- 
stitution more regular in theory, but far less 
likely to be put into effectual execution, than 
those old forms under which the, people had 


(sther in classical acquirements is the noblest 
object of ambition which could be held up to 
collegiates; and Mr. Ingersoll has $0 forcibly 


grown up, and to which they were accustomed 
to render regular obedience. They abolished 
no nobility, for they had none in the Colonies 


and beautifully depicted the honours derivea- 
ble from this species of competition, as well as 
the effect itis likely to produce upon the prus- 


to abolish; but in fixing the basis of their con -| pects of future eminence in life, that we feel 
stitution, they balanced the force and impul: se | confident few could have listened to the delive- 
of the representative body of the States by a ry of this address without having their purpo- 


Senate, designed to serve the answ er- 
ed by the House of Lords in the British Con sti- 
tution. The governors of the different St:ates 
also, in whosé power the executive governn jent 
of each was reposed, continued to exercise: the 
same duties as before, without much cyther 
change, than that they were named by their 
fellow-citizens, instead of being appoint:2d by 
the sovereign of the mother country. The Con- 
gress exercised the rights which success had 
given them over the loyalists, with as much tem- 
perance as could be expected after the rage of 
a civil war. Above all, the mass of the Ameri- 
can population was in a sound healthy state, 
and well fitted to bare their share in the exer- 
cise of political rights. They were independent, 
as we have noticed, and had comparatively few 
instances amongst them of great wealth, con- 
trasted with the most degrading indigence.— 
They were deeply imbued with a sense of reli- 
gion, and the morality which is its fruit. They 
had been brought up under a free government, 
and in the exercise of the rights of freemen; and 
their fancies were not liable to be excited, or 
their understandings made giddy, with a sud- 
den elevation to privileges, the nature of which 
was unknown to them. The republic of Ameri- 
ca, moreover, did not consist of one huge and 
populous country, with an overgrown capital, 


where the Legislative Body, cooped up in its P 


precincts like prisoners, were liable to be acted 


upon by the applauses or threats of a desperate 
rabble. Each state of America carries on its 


own immediate government, and enjoys unmo- 
lested the 


uniformity, that universal equality of rights, 
which it was the vain object of the French Con- 


stituent Assembly to establish. The Americans 


know that the advantage of a constitution, like 
that of a garment, consists neither in the pecu- 
liarity of the fashion, nor in the fineness of the 
texture, but in its being well adapted to the 
person who receives protection from it. In 
short, the sagacity of Washington was not more 
apparent in his military exploits, than in the 
manly and wise pause which he made in the 
march of revolution, so soon as peace gave an 
opportunity to interrupt its impulse. To re- 
place law and social order upon an established 
basis, was as much the object of this great gene- 
ral, as it seems to have been that of the states- 
men of Paris, civilians as they were, to protract 
a period of insurrection, murder, and revolu- 
Uonary tyranny.” 


rivilege of adopting such plans as 
are best suited to their own peculiar situation, 
without embarrassing themselves with that ideal 


ses strengthened, and their resolutions nerved 
in the pursuit of classical learning. We are 
sorry that the limits of our editorial department 
to-day, will not afford us sufficient space for 
extracting several passages, which we had 
marked as particularly admirable in their con- 
struction, and appropriate in their design. The 
annexed, howe:ver, will give our readers some 
idea of the merits of this discourse. Speaking 
of what is tera.ed genius, Mr. Ingersoll remarks: 


ny The intellect of man is a fertile soil, teem- 
ing, if well cultivated, with wholesome fruit— 
but exuberant, if neglected, with noxious pro- 
ductions., the plants of a primeval curse. .Jf by 
genius be meant any thing but the power of 
concentrating the faculties, and of bringing 
them to bear with all their energy upon a par- 
ticular object, it isan ignis fatwus endowed with 
the destructive attributes of substantial fire. It 
may shine with the brilliancy, while it amuses 
with the eccentricity or threatens with the 
boundless fury of a comet;—but the beholder 
after gazing for a moment on its irregular and 
impetuous flight, turns for instruction, and per- 
manent utility, to those steady guides, which 
hold with undeviating truth, their appointed 
lace and purpose in the firmament? It were 
idle to suppose that nature has dealt out the 
same measure of intellect to all, with indiscri- 
minate bounty; but, to believe that any force of 
intellect, unaided by exertion and acquirement 
can produce good results, were as pernicious in 
practice, as it is absurd intheory. Yet indus- 
try, without the assistance of the liveliest fancy 
or the soundest judgment, may overcome many 
difficulties, and, with the happiest consequences 
to its possessor and mankind, render tributary 
to its influence the stores of nature and the pro- 
ductions of art. Genius without industry leaves 
its possessor, after attaining maturity of years, 
still unadvanced beyond the proficiency of 
childhood, with only a keener sense of suffering 
from the acuteness of his perceptions, and a 
mortification deep as might have been the ex- 
tent of his enjoyment.” 


_ COMPARATIVE PRICE CURRENT. 


The first number of this journal, which has 
been commenced on a novel and comprehensive 
plan, has been received in this city. The object 
of this publication is to furnish a statement of 
the wholesale prices of the principal articles of 


But we cannot afford room to dilate more| t@e> iu about forty different markets in Eu- 
on the preliminary part of this work. The| "Pe and America, which will be corrected at 
main part, the history of Napoleon, claims our | °Y¢TY opportunity. It will also embrace the 
attentior. This part suits the style of romance | "tes of exchange between the several countries, 
in which our author has been so long accus- | Prices of freights at different ports, premiuins of 
tomed to write, and from which he has not in| surance, seamens’ wages, &c. and whatever 
this instance departed. Indeed, the events of|™ay be considered useful to the mercantile 
Buonaparte’s life, and the distinguishing attri-| portion of the community. 


butes of his character, are in themselves so 


It is well printed, on an imperial sheet, and 


extraordinary and surprising—the former are | Contains an infinity of items of information re- 
80 spirit-stirring, and the latter so imposing, | lative to commercial affairs throughout the 
that they form in the very truth of their repre.| world. It appears weekly, in New-York, at $6 


sentation, especially when represented in the| per annum. Mr. Simpson, No. 66, Chestnut- 
graphic manner of our author, a history as ro-| street, is the agent for this city. 


mantic, as attractive, and exciting, as ever 
was fabricated by the inventive power of ge- 


nius. 
[The remainder next week.] 


INGERSOLL’S DISCOURSE. 


We have been politely favoured with a copy 
of an annual discourse delivered before the Phi- 


lomathean Society, of the University of Penn 


Our booksellers advertise the *‘Epicurean,”’ 
a tale by Thomas Moore. The extraets from 
the work, which have been offered to the pub- 
lic, promise one of the richest treats that the 


— of that pleasing writer has ever afford- 
ed. 


THE ARCADE. 
-} This building, which is a credit to the city, 


sylvania, by Joseph R. Ingersoll, Esq. We have|and the most splendid of this description in 


seldom derived so much satisfaction on reading 


the country, is at length entirely completed.— 


& pamphiet of the same extentas we have from | The’stores, cellars, &c. attached to it, will be 


the perusal of these pages. They contain much 
god sense, solid reasoning and eloquent rheto- 


rented by public action, on Monday morning 
next. The contents of the Museum have 4l- 


rie, and are calculated to produce a beneficial | ready been principally removed to the upper 


apartments of the Arcade, where they will be 
exhibited hereafter. 


SUMMARY. 

~ On Thursday last there were received at the 
New York post-office by foreign arrivals, 2,821 
letters, and on Friday morning the number was 
4,799-—making a total in two cays of 7,620. 

The members of the Bar of New-York, have 
unanimously resolved to apply to the Legisla- 
ture, at its next session, for the appointment of 
a ViceChancellor, and for the establishment of 
an additional common law tribunal, consisting 
of three judges, who, as well asthe Vice Chan- 
cellor, shall reside in that city. 
Strang was executed at Albany, on the 24th 
inst.; upwards of thirty thousand persons wit- 
nessed the ceremony, one-fifth of whom were 
females. He appeared somewhat penitent, and 
met his fate with composure. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 
His Grace the Duke of Portland resigns the 
office of Privy Seal, but retains his seat in the 
Cabinet. There are several precedents for this 
proceeding. It will be sufficient to name a re- 
cent one, that of Lord Sidmouth. 
Lord Carlisle leaves the Woods and Forests, 
and succeeds the Duke of Portland as Lerd 
Privy Seal. 
Mr. Sturges Bourne succeeds Lord Carlisle 
as first commissioner of the woods and forests, 
keeping his seat in the Cabinet. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne succeeds Mr. 
Sturges Bousne as Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. 
Viscount Dudley and Ward remains at the 
Foreign Office, and consequently, 
Mr. Canning continues First Lord of the 
Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Mr. Spring Rice, it is said, will replace Mr. 
Spencer Percival as one of the Under Secreta- 
ries of State at the Home Office. 
There will be no immediate change in the 
Vice Regal government of Ireland. The Mar- 
quis of Wellesley, it is undetstood, remains at 
the Castle till the end of the year, when, in all 
probability, he will be succeeded by the Mar- 
quis of Anglesea. 
An advertiser in an English paper states that 
his metal window-sashes ‘will last forever,’ and 
afterwards sell for old iron. 
The Britigh naval force in the Mediterranean 
is to be immediately augmented, the situation 
of things in the Adriatic rendering it necessary 
for England to maintain a superiority, not mere- 
ly with reference to the affairs of Greece, but 
also to provide against any ulterior contingen- 
cies. 

The Knight of Kerry, Mr. M. Fitzg>rald is to 
be a Lord of the Treasury. 

Married lately at Arbroath, John Stretton 
of Muirlands, near thet town, aged eighty, to 
Agnes Nicol, a blooming damsel of twenty- 
five! Their courtship was quite characteristic 
of the parties—at least of the man, whose ha- 
bits are most eccentric. Having fallen pas- 
sionately, and almost instantaneously in love, 
John’s thoughts turned on marriage; but as he 
abhors ceremony, he did not like to fash the 
minister, and, moreover stated that the usual 
method of tying the knot was both tedious and 
expensive. Nancy, sensible that it was best 
to ‘strike the iron while it was hot,” persua- 
ded the love-sick swain that he had “ wanted 
a wife o’er !ang;” and who can resist when 
‘the Deil and lasses drive?” So, in a twink- 
ling, they proceeded to the house of a resident 
Justice of the Peace, and in the presence of 
three individuals, whom, they accidentally met 
with on the road, declared themselves ‘‘ hus- 
band and wife.” 

The French Ministers find censors every 
where for their re-establishment of the Censor- 
ship. & 

A piquet of French cavalry in Spain has ta- 
ken French leave, and decamped with the regi- 
ment chest of Spanish. ae 


Madrid, June 23.—Public attention has been 
for some days absorbed by the difference that 
has just arisen between the Spanish Govern- 
ment and the Court of Rome, on the nomina- 
tion of Bishops for the New States in America. 
His Catholic Majesty, considering this nomina- 
tion as a breach of the Concordat, and as an 
infyaction on his rights of sovereignty, has 
caused orders to be given at the frontiers not to 
receive the new Papal Nuncio, Monsignor Tibe- 
ri, who was coming to sueceed Cardinal Guis- 
tiniani, who left us a month ago. Monsignor 
Tiberi, on arriving at Irun on the 17th, found 
there a letter from the principal Secretary of 
State, desiring him not to proceed on his jour- 
ney; and on the intimations given him by the 
Captain General, he has, in fact, returned to 
France. 

Spain.—By advices of the 28th June, a re- 
volt had taken place among the military station- 
ed at Algesiras, and at the camp of St. Roch, 
in consequence of which twelve officers had been 
arrested. 

The troubles continue in Catalonia. Count 
Torre Alba, has fled to Gibraltar. 

The return of the King and his family, to the 
capital, created no sensation. They were re- 
ceived with the greatest indifference. # 
Greeks and Turks.—Gen. Church has been 
compelled to withdraw his troops from Phale- 
rum. He praises the Greeks, who retreated in 
good order. Several of the enemy were killed 
and wounded. The Greeks had only ode man 
wounded. The General's report is dated Sala- 
mis, May 23. 

Portugal.—The princess Regent had again 
appeared in public, and was received with grat- 
ulations. The country, however, was in an 
agitated state, owing to the depredations of the 
rebels. The Princess issued a proclamation on 
the 2d ult. requiring the officers of Malitia to 
repoit the cases of desertion, which were fre- 
quent, to the government. 

There isa man at present, a residentef Blyth, 
who consumed from six to ten glasses of rum 
per day, for upwards of 36 years, without hav- 
ing experienced any ill effects from it. If we 
take seven glasses as an average for each day, 
the number for thirty-six years will be 91980 
glasses, or upwards of thirteen puncheons of rum! 
--T'yne Mercury. 


MARRIAGES. 


On Friday evening the 24th inst. by the Rev. 
Bishop White, Dr. B. R. Vanthook, to Mrs. 
Jane Leak, both of this city. 

On ‘Tuesday evening, the 21st inst. by the 
Rev. Stephen R. Smith, Mr. John Stoddart, jr. 
to Miss Sarah W. daughter of the late Mr. Abra- 
ham Moses, all of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, the 21st inst. by the 
Rev. Win. T. Brantley, Mr. Joseph Westbeech, 
of Deal, Eng. to Miss Sarah Ann, daughter of 
Mr. George Guyger, of this city. 


DEATHS. 


On the 26th inst. Mrs. Hannah Myerle, in the 
thirty-fourth year of her age. 

At Cincinnatti, Ohio, after a lingering illness, 
Mrs. Elizabeth F. Comly, wife of 
Comly, aged 39 years. 


COMMUNICATED. _ 
*‘ Life is the bud of being, the dim dawn, 
The twilight of our day.” 


At St. Jago de Cuba, on the 28th ult. in the 
25th year of his age, Mr. James Y. Fletcher, of 
this city, leaving a widowed mother to mourn 
over his early loss. 

Few young men have possessed in a greater 
degree the esteem and regard of their associates 
than did the subject of thisnotice. In the deep 
affliction which His early transition from ‘ Time 
to Eternity’ has left his connections and friends, 
we participate with heartfelt sympathy. Amia- 
ble, obliging and benevolent; possessing good 
solid sense and real merit, his sorrowing friends 
fee] the greatness of their loss, when memory 
invokes the past, and reality occurs to the pre- 
sent. Conscious that he is forever gone, their 
only consolation is in the hope that he has been 
received jnto that abode where “ the weary are 


at rest, and the wicked cease from troubling.” 


Mr. James 
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After receding a little from the river, and crossing, 
a rapid creek, I advanced within sight of the beau- 
ttful basin of Chambly; a large circular expansion of 
the Sorel, about two miles over, and having its bor- 
cers finely cultivated and decked with white farm- 
houses. Nearly opposite, stood the antique towers 
ofthe Fort or Castle of Chambly, and adjacent the 
barracks and the spire of the English Church, tnthe 
village of Chambly. On the left of the Fort, the 
waters of Champlain were dashing precipitately 
down the rocky channel, and furiously foaming where 
they disembouge, and ofa sudden mingle with the deep 
undisturbed waters of the basin. St. Johns abruptly 
rose above the unvariegated woods of the back- 
grounds. 

Chambly is populous and very agreeably situated. 
The venerable fortress, which the French built in 
1711, is an objeet of the highest interest. It isin the 
form of a square, forty feet high, and two hundred 
on each side, and having projections at the corners 
like towers, with three tiers of cannon. A broad 
archway and portcullis on one side, was guarded by 
sentinels, who permitted me to enter and survey the 
interior. In the middle is an uncovered rectangle.— 
The walls are about thirty-five feet thick, with 
vaults, rooms, and windows, like ranges of buildings. 
I found the open area strung with soldiers’ garments, 
which the women were busily washing. In 1775, 
Montgomery, on his way to Quebec, attacked and 
eaptured this fort. 

Twelve miles hence, continuing close to the rapid 
and noisy torrent, I entered the important, but ill- 
built town of St. John’s, and remained there during 
the night. Beyond this, vessels from Lake Champlain 
cannot penetrate. The lands around it are a dead 
unproductive level. Most of the business is carried 
on by Americans, who are as numerous here as 
French Canadians. Half a mile further upon the 
bank, is an old earthen fort with a garrison, which, 
‘ike that of Chambly, has experienced the faté of be- 
ing taken and retaken, by French, English and Ame- 
ricans. Acquainted with the remainder of Sorel and 
the scenes of Lake Champlain, I concluded not to 
wait the two days previous to the departure of a 
boat for Burlington, and accordingly crossed about 
nine to the opposide side of St. John’s. Whilst in the 
middle of the stream, the Congress, which runs be- 
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THE TRAVELLER. 
In five Numbers, each of which will be illustrated with a descriptive Engraving. . 
No. Ill. 


tween this and Whitehall, swiftly and majestically 
approached, and I bade the ferryman to await her 
arrival. With the martial notes of a horn sounding 


‘among the woods, she came splashing forward, and 


displayed on her flying colours the well known stars 
and stripes. The sight as gratifying after so lon 
a separation from the United States. 


REOSQUITOS, 


Radit iter liquidum celeres neque commovet alas.” —Vrnre. 


I was very tired, and went to bed about eleven.— 
It was a hot summer night, and so light was my room 
with the soft yellow beams of the moon, that it was 
long before I could wins‘nature’s sweet restorer’ to 
mine eyelids. As J ama gentleman of an exceed- 
ingly thoughtful disposition, I was not at a loss for 
amusement. I began to run over the events of the 
day ihat was gone; and after some little preamble, 
my meditations gathered around the pretty form of 
a certain lady of our city, and I lulled myself into a 
gentle slumber by thinking of her. I lay for some 
time in that most luxurious state between sleeping 
and waking—just on the boundary line of mortality 
—with half my senses yet clinging to this earth, and 
the rest already beginning to rove in the lightness of 
freedom through the realms of fancy. I was indeed 
ina most delightful state of mind, and searcely felt 
the couch that gave rest tomy wearyframe. Fairy 
visions, beautiful as the hues of the rainbow, floated 
in mine imagination. The conceptions of fancy em- 


| bodied themselves—the very wishes of my waking 


moments were half accomplished; and I became as it 
were the mighty ruler of a world of mineown. Some- 
times I thought I was falling through the immensity 
of space, and passed by planets in my way; but it was 
pleasant to me, and I seemed to be wheeling in 
graceful circles in the air, as in my younger days I 
have seen the eagle do, far away in the calm sky.— 
Sometimes I thought I was sporting in the green 
meadow, romping and racing with the most lovely 
maidens I had ever beheld; and in a “proh puder” J 
dreamed I was actually kissing Mrs. L——, In short, 
gentle reader, some kind spirit had lifted me far 
above the scenes of earthly degradation, and I was 
revelling in the gay pleasures of another world. 


At length my fancy began to cut terrible capers. | 


The pretty girls—the green meadows—and Mrs. 

L——'s rosy lips—passed away; and methought I be. 

held a battle. I stood upon the brow of a ruggid 

mountain. The sea dashed and foamed on one side, 

and the crash of war arose on the other. The wind 

blew in roaring whirlwinds, and bore the white foam 

of the ocean in snowy wreaths along the ais. The 

sky was blackening with huge clouds, that rolled 

lixe a troubled océan immediately over our heads. 

The lightning burst throwgh the gloom in bright 

sheets of fire, or quivered in terrible lustre along the 

dark sky. Thethunder crashed along the heavens 
with a noise as if ten thousand worlds had tumbled 

together and shivered into ruins. J turned my eyes 
from the stormy clouds to gaze upon the fight. I saw 
walriors bestriding fiery horses—they rushed over 
the shrieking bodies of the dying, and mingled their 
might in one terrible thunder of ruin. Sabres flash- 
ed—the thunder and the cannon shook the earth with 
their mingled tumult. Shrieks, shouts, and the 
clashing of arms, sounded in mine ear, and I was 
about to fly away from the scene, when I saw, in the 
very midst of the battle, the form of a beautiful wo- 
man: her raven ringlets were streaming in the wind, 
and her white hands uplifted in terror at the desola- 
tionaround. I was rushing to her relief, when I saw 
a huge ruffian approach to her side—he seized her 
silken ringlets—he tore them from her head—and 
dared, in the insolence of his triumph, to grasp her 
throat; and the shriek, that arose above the storm 
of war, was answered bya laugh. Another, and 
another, roughly seized the beautiful being: until | 
shouted revenge, and rushedto her rescue. Many 
a bright blade flashed around me, many a swift bul- 
let whizzed by my ear, but I tore the falchion from 
the clenched hand of a dying wretch, and mingled in 
the battle. The lofty figures of my enemies bore 
back at my approach. I cut my way to the terrified 
girl: and when she saw her brutal insulters gnash- 
ing their teeth at my feet—she sprang to my side, 
and elung tomy bosom. A giant monster struck at 
her white forehead. Iturned my wrath on him; his 
blade shivered into a thousand atoms—I cleaved his 
coward skull to the jaw, and he fell shrieking from 
his hearse. Dreadful were my struggles—terrible my 
revenge. I bore her back amidst the maddened fury 
of all around—sprang with my lovely burden upon a 
fleet steed; the noble animal fled like the wind; the 
clouds disappeared as we rode; and the sun shone 
again in bright cheerfulness—the birds sung music 
to our way—and in afew moments methought we 
were in one of the most beautiful countries I ever 
saw, and heard the clang of war only as some gentle 
breeze bore it at intervals to ourear. Reader, read 


‘er, who shall tell the happiness of my bosom, when 
‘I bore my pretty maiden from the saddle, and felt 


that we were free! Roses clustered in blushing 
wreaths around us, and perfumed breezes kissed 
away the drops that exertion had gathered to my 
brow. I looked upon the being I had rescued, and, 
looking—I loved. She smiled upon me—her lipe 
parted—she was beginning tospeak, when the voioe 
of a distant trumpet broke upon our ears. Nearer, 
and more near, came the fatal sound; sometimes 
breathing soft music, but as it approached it gave a 
long loudtthundering twang, and—I woke. The fairy 


scene vanished; but the sound of the trumpet con- 


tinued. I lifted myself in my couch—and, gracious 


fathers! it was a mosquito! a little vile rascaily mos- 
quito was flourishing in all his glory of long legs and 
sharp stings, around the very pinnacle of mine un- 
happy nose! 

Now, was ever such a misfortune? To be drag- 
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ged from the fairy realms of imagination—from blush- 
ing cheeks and blushing roses—from fame—and vic- 
tory and love—to be torn away from these pleasures 
by the humming of a mosquito! at whose approach 
the enchanted spell was broken, and overy vestige of 
my happy vision melted away—it was too bad—it 
was miserable. Ilay upon my couch ina state of 
most pitiable melancholy, mourning over the sad cer- 
tainty that I was only my poor humble self—that I 
had not been the wonder of the*world—that I had 
not even seen a battle. I had not rescued lovely in- 
nocence from ruin; and instead of cleaving the bru- 
tal ruffian from his steed, I had been, in all human 
probability, flourishing away at my poor unoffend- 
ing bed-post, or beating,mayhap, the meek and unre- 
sisting form of mine own pillow.—M. Y. Mirror. 
LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


THE NUN’S BURIAL. 


When we follow to the tomb one who has none of 
the sympathies of the world to cluster around her, 
and whose grave must be watered by tears from eyes 
‘hat have never beheld or known the object creating 
their strange grief, a cause for such sorrow is to be 
sought for amid other than common causes. When 
the spring oozes up from the parched desert; when 
all around it is dry and desolate, curiosity and inter- 
est are awakened to ascertain the origin of this phe- 
nomenon. 

There came across my path, but a few days since, 
a long train of funeral pageantry, following the dark 
hearse and the cold corpse. She was a nun—the 
prayer of Ave Maria, and the voluntary, yet severe 
penance—the slow alternate march ef day and 
night—these, these had long been her silent but soli- 
tary companions—she had none beyond the walls of 
the convent, who could be a witness to her virtues, 
or become interested in her fate. Yet virtue and 
piety, among whatever religious denomination they 
may be found, whether they exist in the Protestant 
or Catholic christian—whether the form be wrong, 
yet the substanee be religion and devotion to God, 
will find a tear in the eye even of the stranger, when 
it leaves this world for its heavenly home. 

Every one belonging to this city has seen a little 
Catholic chapel situated in its environs, in a most 
beautiful spot, and shadowed by a cluster of aged 
elms. The long procession, as it wound round the 
acclivity in order to reach the last home of the living, 
lit up as it was by the lingering rays of a setting sun, 
following the remains of one who had for years ‘lived 
for God alone,’ was of itself a lesson more melancho- 
ly touching to the heart than the most studied elo- 
quence, the most pathetic appeal of the human 
tongue. The coffin was carried into the church, and 
us interior and exterior thronged to listen to the 
chaunt and the services which were to ensue previ- 
ous to committing ‘dust unto dust.’ There, stood 
ade by side the emigrants from all nations, the young, 
the old, the beautiful and the brave; and all collect- 
ed—not to pour out their tears over the partner of 
their lives, the offspring of their affections, or the 
companion of their choice—but to render the homage 
of sorrow to departed virtue. As the chaunt of the 
Tequiescat in pace’ arose, I could see the big tear 
start from eyes that seldom have wept. When the 
jaws of the tomb were closed upon the dead, still it 
seemed that many were tempted to linger around the 
home of the departed, to indulge in the luxury of 
grief. You might find them scattered over the little 
Preeinets of the church, kneeling over the graves of 
those who were dear to them in lifo, praying for their 


souls, and bewailing their own bereavement. There 
are many things in the Catholic religion and its cus- 
toms, which serve to call up a deep reverence for 
that air of sincerity which characterizes their cere- 
monies, the sacrifices of comfort and of the best hopes 
of this world, to the expectations promifed by anoth- 
er. What lady of our Protestant religion is there, 
who could not but shudder at relinquishing the plea- 
sures of the world for book, and bell, and a nunnery, ' 
even for the sake of that religion? * * * * * * 

As I strolled homeward, I could not but shed one 
tear to the memory of the nun, and to regret that so 
much loveliness. and accomplishments should have 
been secluded from the world as were possessed by 
her. Her character was well summed up in the few 
pathetic and touching remarks of the priest, as: he 
held up her virtues for the imitation of his flock.— 
At the conclusion he remarked “ that she died calm- 
ly in the faith which she had professed, and in the be- 
lief that she should receive a crown adorned with 
imperishable gems, from the hands of her Creator in 
the world to come.” 
| [ Boston Spectator. 

CANOVA, THE SCULPTOR. 

There is a very interesting anecdote told of his 
first love. 

‘*‘In the story of his earliest love, if a juvenile and 
vague aspiration may be so termed, there was some- 
thing of romantic and melancholy interest, which 
seems long to have shaded with perceptible colour- 
ing his future musings. While pursuing his studies 
in the Farsetti place, on first arriving at Venice, he 


himself, and extremely beauti#ul, enter the gallery, 
aceompainied bya friend or attendant, who daily 
departing, soon after returned again before the hour 
of closing, leaving the former to pursue her studies, 
which chiefly consisted in drawing from antique 
heads. Chance first placed the youthful pair near 
each other; and some secret excellence, hitherto un- 
discovered, subsequently determined him to select 
as models, such subjects as brought him nearest the 


| fair artist... Time thus rolled away, and the youth 


found his bosom penetrated with new—delicious— 
but undefinable sensations. He knew not why he 
wished to be near her—or why he delighted to gaze 
on her mild and lovely countenance—so pale, so 
delicate, yet so full of feeling; nor could he tell why 
the fugitive glance was so often directed to her 
sylph-like form and graceful movements; but he felt 
that with such a being he should be forever happv, 
although incapable of defining his idea of that happi- 
ness. One day the object of this silent admiration 
was absent; another and another passed, still she did 
not appear. Antonio was inconsolable; but he shrunk 
from inquiry, for he feared that every one already 
possessed the secrets of his thoughts. Many days 
elapsed in this uncertainty, during which he was in- 
defatigable in study; for she had once, while leaning 
on the shoulder of her companion, pressed his work 
as being an assai bello; words never forgotten! though 
answered only by a silent obeisance, and he hoped 
again to attract her notice. At length the attendant 
again appeared—alone, and habited in deep mourn- 
ing; the heart of the youth failed at the sight, but 
summoning courage as she passed in departing with 
a port folio, he ventured to inquire for her friend.— 
“La Signorina Julia,” replied she, bursting into 
tears, “is dead!” No more was asked, and nothing 
more said. Who Julia was, Canova never knew;— 
but her name, her image, long remained engraven 


on his meraory. He was then engaged under Per- 


had one day beheldwa female, somewhat older than ||. 


rari on the statues which still embellish the villa 
Trepoli near Barbonara. How irksome must the 
labour bestowed on these stiff mannered and unin- 
teresting figures have been to his ardent imagina- 
tion, glowing with the enthusiasm which his feelings 
were then calculated to inspire! The incident, in 
fact, aided in the formation of more elevated con- 
ceptions; he longed to realize in the perfection of art 
the beauty he had unconsciously loved. Even in af- 
ter life, when labouring to unite the purity of angelic 
charms with the soft living forms of mortal loveli- 
ness, fancy reverted to early impressions, and clothed 
in her vivid hues, the young—the beautiful—the un- 
fortunate Julia.” 

VARIETY. 


Away with sameness—let us gaily range, 
‘Where novelties delight at every change; 
For innocent variety bestows 

The sweetest salvo for terrestial woes. 


COMPLAISANCE. 

~Complaisance renders a superior admirable, an equal agree- 
able, and an inferior acceptable. It sooths distinction, sweet- 
ens conversation, and makes every one in the company pieas- 
ed with himself. It produces good nature and mutual benevo- 
lence, encourages the timorous, soothes the turbulent, harmoni- 
zes the fierce, and distinguishes a society of civilized persons 
from a confusion of savages. 


X It is not alone that time is stealing 
Our beauty and strength as our lives decay 
It is that the pure and passionate feeling 
Of love, with our youth must pass away. 


It is that the spoiler hath power to stifle 
Each motion we felt in our earlier day; 
It is, that his rude hand is able to rifle 
The thoughts that exalt and ennoble our clay. 


It is that the best of our youthful affections 
Are fleet as the forms they are doating upon; 
These, these, are the stern and appalling reflections 
* That embitter our tears as our years roll on. 


Whoever has visited a grave yard, particularly of an even- 
ing, when the “clear cold moon” is shining in all her splen- 
dour, and as if in triumph of her superior durability, upon the 
marble tenements, which on every side meet the sorrowful gaze, 
must have experienced the feeling which, under no other cir- 
cumstances, takes such complete possession of the breast—a 
feeling of the deepest humiliation, intermingled with a convic- 
tion of our entire dependence upon the King of kings. 


READING: 

<The pleasure of reading without application, is a dangerous 
pleasure. Useless books we ought to lay aside, and to make 
all-possible advantage of those from which we may reap some 
fruit. 


a life be but vanity and vexation of spirit, why complain that 
it is short? When young, we wish to be older; when old, to be 
younger. The age of content is like to-morrow, it never comes 


until it is past. 


- Why now, in reason what can he expect 
To marry such a woman: 
A thing so closely pack’d with her own pride, 
She has no room for any thought of him. 
Why she never threw a word of kindness at him, 
But when she quarrel’d with her monkey.—Honey Moon. 


EXTRACT. 
Continual prosperity hardens the heart, as continual sunshine 
does the earth; but when the one is softened by the tears Of sor- 
row, and the other by genial showers, they yield those fruits 


ed, in what it gives and what it receives. The peace or com- 
fort we impart to others is restored to our own bosoms, by the 
satisfaction of an approving conscience; as the vapours which 
ascend through the day, fall back at night refreshing dews upon 
the earth. 


X wThe human heart is like that tree, which yields not its hal- 


heal the wounds of others, until itself is wobnded,”— 
Chatenubriand 


which the necessities of man require. Goodness is twiee bless-. 
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THE DYING FATHER. 
BY A LADY OF ALBANY. 


“And when they came to Marah, they could not drink of the 
waters of Marah, for they were bitter; therefore the name of it 
was called Marah. : 


“And the people murmured against Moses, saying, ‘ what 
shall we drink?? And he cried unto the Lord, and the Lord 
showed him a tree, which, when he had cast into the waters, the 
waters were made sweet,” 

And there she knelt in silent agony; 
Her snowy arms lifted in fervent prayer; 
Not beautiful —if bloom, and brilliancy, 
And all the gay accoutrement of joy 
Must be accounted beauty; for her brow 
Was ghastly pale, and damp, and cold, like marble— 
—Her lip was parched, e’en as its very breath 
Were fever; and a shadow, like to death, 
Hung o’er the midnight hue of her dark eyes; 
And tears, and light, and gloom were blended there. 
~~~ That beautiful young [sraelite!—She knelt, 
And pray’d to heaven, and lifted up her heart 
In deep devotion for her dying father; 
She watch’d his closing eye—his burning gasp, 
‘That drank the air as if each breath brought hope— 
And with hope, health—and with health, happiness; 
She mark’d the big vein swell upon his brow, 
As with the feverish longing of disease, 
He call’d for water.——lIs there a strong tie, 
Like to that last and dearest link of nature— 
That holy spell of love that binds the hearts 
Of the sick parent and the duteous child? 
Yet she despair’d not: in that hour of wo, 
Religion still upheld what nature could not. 
She rose again; again she went to swell 
The bitter stream of Marah with her tears, 
And yet again returned as hopelessly. 
in that chill loneliness she felt the aid 
Of Israel’s God—again she pray’d for drink, 
With the warm earnestness and heavenly flame 
That burn’d within her soul, and swell’d her heart 
Almost to bursting. Her long, clust’ring hair 
Fell asa cloud around her, and it streamed 
In raven masses o’er her father’s pillow, 
And while despair and hope fought desperately, 
Though silently and strongly, in the core 
Of her pure pious heart, she felt the spirit 
Of Heaven’s chosen nation rise within her; 
And even as she prayed, a gleam of faith 
- Beam'd on her soul, and tighted up her eye, 
With a warm sun-ray of pure piety. 
Once more she pour’d her heart to Abram’s God— 
Let him not die”-— -she heard a sound without— 
Was it of joy, or wo, or thankfulness? 
A shout of triumph and of gratitude! 
And with an eye of smiles, and face that beam’d 
All over radiant with the light ot joy, 
One came in eagerly—he bore a cup 
Of purest water! “Oh, rejoice! rejoice! 
Moses has sweetened all the bitterness 
Of poisonous Marah! see, it flows apace, 
Refreshing and delicious!” 
She rais’d her heavy eye, as dimm'd it shone 
Through burning tears—but soon with lifted hand 
She dash’d afar those trembling gems of woe! 
Ah: who shall tell her joy when first she bath’d 
Her father’s feverish temples; gave him drink, 
_ Fresh from the flowing river; saw him smile 
Once more on heaven's glory; taste again 


The breath of health, and meet with gratitude ( 


The laughing sunshine? 
True, the maiden wept; 
For joy came gushing forth in holy tears, , 
Affection, and deep thankfulness, and love— 
And rainbow beams play’d gladly o’er her face, 
And smiles shone through those tear-drops of her soul— 
The sunlight.of the mind on the heart’s dew! 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


BYRON. 


Oh! thou wert mighty in the majesty 

And strength of genius; and thy spirit bow'd 

To none on earth, and scarce to One in heaven. 

The lightning of thy glance had withering 

And blighting beauty in it, like the flash 

Of thunder spirits’ eyes; and on thy lip, 

So sweetly beautiful, that none might dare 

Dream other sounds than those of seraphs dwelt, 

With so much loveliness, hung burning words, 

That pleas’d, yet ruin’d. ‘Thou wert not a being, 

Like those who walk this fresh and verdant world; 

Thy spirit knew no fellowship with theirs— 

Thou couldst not stoop from thy bright heaven of mind, 

To feel and think with them. For thee, the soft 

And gentie scenes of nature had no charms; 

But in her wildest, most terrific dress, 

She pleas’d thee well: the sable thunder cloud— 

The mountain, proudly tow’ring to the sky— 

The dash of cataracts adown its side, 

Delighted thee;—and thou wouldst gaze upon 

The brightly rolling stars, and wish to soar, 

And dwell forever in them. Among men, 

Thou stoed’st pre-eminent, thy darkling eye 

Beaming forth life and genius. For thou wert 

Like the arch fiend—so beautiful—so bad— 

Thou seem’d'st “Archangel ruin’d!”—— 

But death hath met thee, like the hot Simoom, 

Which will not let aught live: thy brow hath bow’d 

To Him, before whom all the earth must bow! 

And thou hast perish’d—in thy noon of life, 

When a whole nation hung upon thy words, 

And almost worshipp’d thee; when thy high name 

Was breath’d by fame afar o’er land and sea— 

From east to farthest west, from pole to pole! 
Well! rest in peace-- 

And from the slumber of the grave, awake 

To life » 

Thou wert form'd for deeds 

Of mightiest import; and thou knewest nought 

Of «‘ tame, trite mediums.” Greatest ameng those 

Who strike the lyre—noblest friend of Greece— 

Genius unearthly—foe to all mankind!— 

Thy life hath pass’d away, like a short dream 

Of morning, in which visions lovelier 

Than to this earth belong, fair forms of light, 

And sounds of melody play round the eyes, 

And glad the ears of sleeping innocence. 

Thy genius triumphed o’er each rival bard; 

But death hath chill’d thy bosom.—Fare-thee-well! 

HENRRIQUETA. 


THE BEE. 


“ Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


Our object is happiness---ne’er could we miss it 

In life’s varied path, ifthe talent were ours 

From all we encounter some good to elicit, 

As bees gather sweets from the meanest of flowers 
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SONNET. 


To a Friend. 


You ask of me why oft this faded cheek, 
A smile illumines with its social ray; 
Why still I hie amid the thoughtless gay, 
The while my heart as winter is as bleak; 
Have you not heard the anguish’d suff’rer speak 
With cheering accents, when he felt as though 
He could have wept with unafiected woe— 
Whilst writhes of pain would through his body sweep; 
Yet rather than the title to forego 
Of manly fortitude—he gasps a smile, 
Though his poor breast is agoniz’d the while? 
- So would | o’er my real feelings throw 
The veil of thoughtlessness—that none may pry, 
_And mock me with unfeeling sympathys 
Philadelphia, 1827, | CIREX 


|| gular.” 


I lay it down as a sacred maxim, that every man js 
wretched in proportion to his vices, and affirm the no. 
blest ornament of a young, generous mind, and the 
surest source of pleasure, profit and reputation in life, 
to be an unreserved acceptance of virtue. —Letters con. 
cerning Mythology. 


THEATRICAL QUALIFICATIONS. 

A candidate for the stage lately applied to the mana. 
ger of the Lyceum Theatre for an engagement. Afier 
exhibiting specimens of his various talents, the follow. 
ing dialogue took place between him and the manager, 
—‘ Sir, you stutter.” “ So did Mrs. Inchbald.” ** You 
are lame of aleg.”? ‘*So was Foote.” “ But you ate 
thick legged.” “So is Jack Johnson.” ‘You have ay 
ugly face.” ‘So has Liston.” You are very short.” 
“So was Garrick.” ‘* You squint abominably.” “So 
did Lewis.” You are a mere monotonous manner. 
ist,” “Sois Kemble.” ‘*You are but a miserable 
copy of Kemble.” ‘So is Barrymore.” ** You have a 
perpetual whine.” So has Hope.” “In comedy you 
are quite a buffoon.” “So is Munden.” ‘ You sing 
as ill as’ you act.” “So does Kelly.” ‘* But you have 
all these defects combined.” “ So much the more sin. 


RECIPE FOR PRESERVING LOVE. 


Cool as he warms, and love will never cool, 

(Be this a constant, never@ailing rule) 

Then drop into the flame a tear or two, 

Which blazing up will bum the traitor through; 

Then add sweet looks, sweet words, some sighs, no pout, 
And take my word the flaine will ne’er go out, 


A married woman of the Shawnee Indians, made this 


|| beautiful reply toa man whom she met in the woods, 


and who implored her to love and to look on him. 
‘Qulouman, my husband,’ said she, ‘is ever before my 
eyes, and hinders me from seeing you.” 


A WASP, SETTLING ON DELIA’S ARM. 


How sweetly careless Delia seems, 
(Her innocence can fear no harm) 
While round the invenom’d insect skims, 
And settles on her snowy arm. 


Ye fluttering beaux and spiteful bards, 
To you this moral truth I sing, 

Sense, joined to virtue, disregards 
Both folly’s buz and satire’s sting. 


AVARICE PUNISHED. 


Monsieur Fosque, one of the farmers general of Lan- 
guedoc, by grinding the faces of the poor within his 
province, had amassed an immense sum of money, which 
being known to the government, he was ordered to raise 
a considerable sum. But not being inclined to comply 
with this demand, he pleaded extreme poverty. And 
lest the inhabitants of the province should give infor- 
mation to the contrary, he resolved to hide his treasure 
in such a manner as to escape the most rigid examina- 
tion. He dug a kind of cave in his cellar, so large and 


trance was a door with a spring lock, which on shutting 
would fasten of itself.—One day, Monsieur Fosque was 
missing—diligent search was made after him every 
where to no purpose; at last the house was sold, The 
purchaser beginning to rebuild it, discovered a door in 
the cellar, and going down he found M. Fosque lying 
dead with a candlestick near him, and on searching, 
they found the vast wealth which he had amassed.— 
The purchaser supposed that he had gone down into 
the cave, and the door by some accident shutting after 
him, he was out of hearing of any person, and perished 
for want of food. He had eat the candle, and gnawed 
the flesh off both his arms.—Thus died this miser, in 
the midst of his gold, to the scandal of himself and the 
predjudice of the state. 


Answers to the Charades in our last; 


1—Ha-rp _u-ni-t Ton 
2.—Cherry Valley Cuerry VaLcey. 
3.—Pit t-enni-s burgh _ PirrspurGu. 

4.—Hamp-er_ ton-sure Beach Hampton Beacu. 


HavT TON. 
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